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REASONS  FOR  REJECTING 

,  THE 

AMENDED  MEDICAL  BILL. 


The  Medical  Profession  has  been  taken  by  surprise.  A  Bill 
emanating  from  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  professing  to  be  an  amended  edition  of  Mr  Head- 
lam’s  Medical  Bill,  has  just  been  placed  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  is  to  go  to  a  third  reading  this  evening.  No  op¬ 
portunity  has  been  given  for  deliberate  consideration,  either  by 
the  profession,  or  by  the  public,  of  its  very  singular  and  novel 
provisions.  The  framers  of  this  Bill  are  surely  much  to  blame 
for  the  indecent  haste  with  which  a  measure,  involving  totally 
new  principles  in  medical  legislation,  has  thus  been  pressed.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  the  third  reading  may  be,  as  it  certainly 
ought  to  be,  postponed,  on  this  ground,  until  time  has  been 
given  for  more  mature  consideration ;  but  in  any  case  I  feel 
bound,  as  a  Teacher  of  Medicine,  to  express  my  strong  con¬ 
viction,  that  the  interests  of  Medical  Education  in  particular, 
of  the  Medical  Profession  in  general,  and  of  the  Public,  which  is 
deeply  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  both,  will  be  seriously  com¬ 
promised  by  this  (so-called)  Amended  Bill. 

To  call  this  Bill  a  new  edition  of  Mr  Headlam’s,  may  be 
consistent  with  the  forms  of  Parliamentary  procedure ;  but  it  is 
most  certainly  a  great  outrage  upon  common  sense.  Mr  Head¬ 
lam’s  Bill  was  essentially  a  compromise,  unwieldy  and  unmanage¬ 
able,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  compromise  between  the  numerous 
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bodies  at  present  giving  the  license  to  practise ;  in  virtue  of 
which,  certain  general  arrangements  were  to  be  made  by  the 
representatives  of  these  Boards,  and  of  the  unincorporated  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  medical  profession,  sitting  in  Council  from  time  to 
time.  By  these  arrangements,  the  Licentiate  of  a  Scotch  College 
was  to  be  transferable  to  an  English  College,  on  his  settling  in 
England,  and  vice  versa ;  but  each  Incorporation  was  left  free, 
in  all  matters  not  determined  by  the  General  Council  above 
mentioned,  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  and  to  admit  its  own 
Licentiates,  according  to  the  terms  of  its  Charter.  By  the  Bill 
now  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  all  these  arrange¬ 
ments  are  to  be  superseded ;  the  separate  licensing  powers 
of  the  Colleges  are  to  be  withdrawn;  new  Charters  are  to 
be  granted  to  several  of  these  Incorporations,  in  accordance 
with  their  reduced  privileges ;  others,  whose  very  existence  is 
found  to  be  inconvenient,  are  to  be  gradually  suppressed ; 
the  Crown  is  to  appoint  a  Board,  having  sovereign  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  all  matters  relating  to  medical  qualification  ;  and  this 
Board,  with  the  aid  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Colleges,  is 
to  take  upon  itself  the  function  exercised,  at  present,  by  the  Me¬ 
dical  Incorporations,  of  giving  the  license  to  practise.  Further, 
the  Crown,  through  its  Council,  is  to  receive  the  fees  of  examin¬ 
ation  ;  to  pay  the  Council  and  the  Examiners ;  and  with  the 
superfluous  funds  to  constitute  itself  the  almoner  of  the  Colleges, 
giving  to  them  at  its  discretion,  for  the  maintenance  of  Museums 
and  such  purposes,  the  produce  of  the  monies  contributed  by  the 
students  of  medicine.  The  classes  to  be  attended  as  qualifying 
for  the  license  to  practise  are  to  be  fixed,  absolutely  and  without 
appeal,  by  this  practically  irresponsible  Medical  Council ;  so,  also, 
are  the  subjects  of  examination  ;  the  number  of  examiners  to  be 
chosen  from  each  Incorporation  ;  the  fees  to  be  paid ;  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  distributed,  and  the  mode  of  its  distribution. 

I  maintain  that  this  Bill  is  not  a  reform,  but  a  revolution.  It 
converts  the  medical  profession  from  a  self-regulating  and  inde- 
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pendent  body,  into  one  regulated  by,  and  dependent  upon,  the 
State.  In  this  respect,  and  in  its  centralizing  tendency,  the  Bill 
is  as  completely  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  Medical  Profession, 
as  it  is  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution.  With  no  trade, 
and  with  no  other  profession,  does  the  Crown  attempt  to  interfere 
in  the  way  proposed  in  this  Bill.  Neither  in  the  law  nor  in  the 
church  was  such  a  thing  ever  heard  of,  as  a  proposal  that  the 
Chartered  Incorporations  should  resign  the  right  of  giving  ad¬ 
mission  to  neophytes,  or  the  regulation  of  professional  education. 
I  have  been  greatly  astonished,  therefore,  to  hear  a  reference 
made  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  as  an  illustration  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  State  interference  with  these  matters.  Of  all  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  the  law  is  that  with  which  the  State  has  most  to  do. 
Of  necessity,  indeed,  the  law  is  regulated  by,  as  it  is  the  creature 
of,  the  State  ;  all  its  functions  are,  more  or  less,  public,  functions; 
all  its  more  important  offices,  State  offices.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  unavoidable  relation  to  the  State,  no  Government  has  ever 
ventured  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  legal  profession  to 
regulate  the  admission  of  licentiates  by  its  several  incorporations. 
On  no  account,  therefore,  should  we  permit  such  an  interference 
in  the  case  of  the  Medical  Profession,  as  is  proposed  by  this  Bill ; 
which  I  cannot  help  regarding,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  intrusted 
by  it  to  the  Medical  Council,  as  an  unprecedented  invasion  of 
the  right  of  a  liberal  profession  to  self-government. 

The  Medical  Incorporations,  which  at  present  exercise  the 
right  ot  granting  the  license  to  practise,  are  assuredly  not  peiv 
fect ;  but  they  present,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  claim  to  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  public,  on  account  of  the  services  they  have  al¬ 
ready  rendered  to  Medical  Education  :  and  I  think  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that  the  value  of  these  services  would  have 
been  greatly  less,  and  the  general  result  much  less  satisfactory, 
had  the  whole  machinery  of  admission  to  the  profession  been  re¬ 
duced  by  centralization,  fifty  years  ago,  to  the  degree  of  sim¬ 
plicity  contemplated  in  this  Bill.  The  competition  of  Exam- 
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ining  Boards  would  seem  to  have  been  regarded,  by  the  framers 
of  the  Bill,  as  an  unmixed  evil.  I  believe  it  would  be  much 
nearer  the  truth,  to  look  upon  this  as  the  real  source  of  almost 
every  important  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Medical 
Education  of  the  country.  While  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
Medical  Examiners  have,  in  some  instances,  abused  their  trust, 
and  that  some  medical  honours  have  been  granted  from  improper 
motives,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  has  rarely  happened 
in  the  case  of  bodies  fairly  representing  any  considerable  section 
of  the  Medical  Profession.  The  sale  of  University  degrees  was 
at  one  time  a  crying  evil ;  but  it  took  place  under  circumstances 
over  which  a  Bill  like  this  would  have  had  no  control.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  representative  bodies,  and  some  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  have,  for  many  years  past,  been  running  an  honourable 
race  in  elevating  the  standard  of  medical  qualifications,  as  high 
as  was  consistent  with  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  duly 
qualified  men  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  If  some  of  the 
diplomas  at  present  granted  are  in  higher,  and  some  in  lower 
estimation,  surely  this  is  not  only  no  evil,  but  a  positive  good ; 
inasmuch  as  the  lowest  of  these  implies  an  education  which 
raises  the  medical  man  far  above  the  unlicensed  quack;  while 
the  highest  of  them,  however  desirable  for  those  who  can  attain 
it,  would  be  unattainable  for  the  country  at  large,  if  held  out  as 
the  only  way  of  acquiring  medical  status.  The  difference  of 
medical  qualifications  has,  therefore,  been  no  disadvantage ;  it 
has  had  the  effect  of  filling  the  country  with  educated  practi¬ 
tioners,  and,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  of  discouraging  quackery 
by  a  far  more  effectual  means  than  its  penal  repression. 

It  is  proposed  to  supersede  this  complex,  but,  on  the  whole, 
useful  machinery,  by  a  uniform  system,  in  which  equality  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  examination  are  to  be  secured  by  central  administration 
and  inspection ;  in  which  the  wholesome  competition  of  the  Corpo¬ 
rations,  acting  under  the  influence  of  professional  opinion,  is  to  be 
withdrawn  ;  and  in  which  the  only  difference  in  the  dead  level  of 
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qualification  will  be  found  in  the  superadded  degrees  of  Univer¬ 
sities.  To  this  change  there  are  many  objections.  If  the  au¬ 
thorised  and  exclusive  standard  be  kept  as  low  as  that  of  some  of 
the  present  Boards,  the  interests  of  Medical  Education,  all  over 
the  country,  will  suffer  ;  if  it  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  highest, 
there  will  be  a  difficulty  of  meeting  the  operations  of  the  quack 
in  districts  where  popular  and  medical  ignorance  prevail,  or 
where  the  rate  of  remuneration  of  the  medical  profession  is  not 
such  as  to  justify  an  expensive  education  on  the  part  of  the  can¬ 
didate  for  practice.  The  fixing,  therefore,  of  the  minimum 
standard  and  course  of  education,  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  and  as  the  standard  must  (under  the  proposed  system)  be 
fixed  and  uniform  for  the  whole  country,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  first  trial  of  the  new  arrangement  will  lead  to  dissatisfaction 
in  one  quarter  or  other.  The  present  system  is,  to  a  certain 
degree,  self-regulating  ;  the  new  one  will  require  to  be  regulated 
in  every  detail,  and  that  from  year  to  year,  by  a  central  autho¬ 
rity.  But  no  central  authority  can  ever  become  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  actual  wants  of  the  country  as  the  present 
Boards,  acting  under  a  responsibility  to  the  very  men  whose 
place,  in  the  next  generation,  they  have  to  fill  up. 

Whatever  deficiencies,  as  compared  with  the  standard  of 
a  complete  Medical  Education,  may  be  found  in  that  which 
may  be  authorised  by  the  Medical  Council  under  the  proposed 
Bill,  will  fall  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Universities.  To  them,  there¬ 
fore,  would  be  intrusted,  under  this  Bill,  the  real  elevation  of  the 
profession — a  work  which  has  hitherto  been  accomplished  by 
the  united  efforts  of  all  the  Boards.  But,  is  it  certain  that  the 
Universities  would,  thus  unaided,  fulfil  the  trust  reposed  in  them? 
Have  they  always  done  so  in  times  past?  Have  they  not,  on 
the  contrary,  even  the  best  of  them,  required  the  constant  sti¬ 
mulus  arising  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  position  among 
the  numerous  competing  Corporations  ?  It  is  well  known  that, 
even  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  most  important  branches 
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of  Medical  Education  have  only  been  added  to  the  curricu~ 
lum,  after  a  long  struggle ;  only,  in  fact,  after  the  shame  and 
scandal  of  resistance  had  become  too  great  to  be  borne.  The 
College  of  Surgeons  had,  for  years,  to  maintain  a  Professor¬ 
ship  of  Surgery  before  the  University  would  allow  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  ’Anatomical  Professor  to  be  invaded.  The  late 
Professor  of  Midwifery  had  to  force  his  way  into  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  by  an  action  at  law,  which  was  only  yielded  by  the 
professors  from  want  of  means  to  carry  it  on.  Practical  Ana¬ 
tomy,  Clinical  Surgery,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  were  all  added 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  many  years  before 
the  University  could  be  got  to  recognise  their  importance.  And, 
although  the  University  is  at  this  moment  in  a  very  high  state 
of  efficiency,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  one  of  the 
chief  instruments  in  maintaining  the  high  character  of  Medical 
Education  in  Edinburgh,  is  the  presence  of  an  Examining  and 
Licensing  Board,  having  independent  powers,  and  representing 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  great  body  of  medical  prac¬ 
titioners. 

In  the  present  system,  we  have  a  separate  centre  of  reform 
and  progress  in  each  separate,  corporation.  Some  advance 
quickly,  others  slowly ;  but  they  all  advance,  and  medical  educa¬ 
tion  is  gradually  and  surely  becoming  wider  in  its  range,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  more  practical  in  its  spirit.  The  new  system, 
with  its  complete  centralization,  will  necessarily  endeavour  to  do 
by  more  stringent  laws  and  more  general  regulations,  that  which 
has  been  hitherto  effected  by  the  cautious  and  prudent  manage¬ 
ment  of  details.  The  actual  choice  of  the  Examiners  will,  it  is 
true,  be  left  to  the  Corporate  bodies  (along  with  the  Universities)  ; 
but  the  method  and  subjects  of  the  examination  will  not  be  left 
to  them.  The  assistance  which  the  Colleges  at  present  derive 
from  the  practical  knowledge  of  individual  examiners  and  teach¬ 
ers,  and  from  the  constant  contact  of  their  officials  with  the 
students  of  medicine,  will  be  lost,  so  far  as  the  improvement  of 
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the  curriculum  is  concerned.  The  regulations  for  the  course  of 
study  and  examination  will  have  to  be  uniform  and  absolute 
amid  many  conflicting  views  as  to  points  of  detail.  Important 
improvements  at  present  in  gradual  and  safe  progress,  will  be 
arrested  ;  new  and  untried  elements  will  probably  be  introduced ; 
but,  once  fixed,  the  regulations  will  hardly  be  altered  again 
during  a  generation.  The  introduction  of  novelties,  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  obsolete  and  useless  regulations,  will  be  so  much 
the  more  difficult,  that  these  changes  will  have  to  be  made  by 
the  Central  Council,  which  will  scarcely  act  without  consulting 
the  Incorporations :  or,  if  it  does  so,  will  assuredly  act  unadvisedly 
and  rashly. 

The  influence  of  centralization  on  the  Schools  of  Medicine  will 
be,  if  possible,  more  disastrous.  Even  now,  they  are  too  much 
cramped,  too  much  subjected  to  fixed  forms  and  rules;  indivi¬ 
dual  genius,  both  in  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  fails  to  get  fair 
play;  new  modes  of  teaching  are  discouraged  or  neglected;  the 
time  of  the  student  is  taken  up  with  compulsory  classes,  and  he 
can  by  no  means  wander  from  the  beaten  track,  or  dispense  with 
any  of  his  six  or  seven  classes  a-day.  All  this  element  of  routine 
will  tend  to  become  more  intolerable  under  the  new  system, 
because  the  appeal  for  reforms  will  not  be,  as  now,  to  Colleges 
in  close  connection  with  individual  Schools,  but  to  a  body  of 
legislators  meeting  in  London  ;  and  because  these  legislators, 
having  no  personal  and  practical  contact  with  the  Schools  of 
Medicine,  must  seek  to  obtain  security  against  inefficient  teach¬ 
ing  and  examination  in  much  more  stringent  regulations  re¬ 
garding  both,  than  those  (oppressive  as  they  are)  under  which 
we  live  at  present. 

But  now  comes  the  question,  Who  are  to  be  our  legislators  ? 
To  whom  is  this  vast  responsibility,  of  supplying  the  place  of  all 
existing  corporate  bodies,  to  be  intrusted  ?  The  Bill  proposes 
that  the  Crown  should  appoint,  from  the  whole  medical  profes¬ 
sion  without  restriction,  nine  members,  two  of  whom  must  be  re- 
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sident  in  Scotand,  and  two  in  Ireland.  These,  with  three  non¬ 
medical  members,  similarly  appointed,  and  with  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  will  form  the  Council.  Everything  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  ability,  discretion,  and  freedom  from  undue 
influences,  of  the  persons  thus  nominated.  Under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  rather  alarming  to  feel  that  the  medical  interests  of 
Scotland  will  be  committed  to  two  men  thus  arbitrarily  appointed  ; 
on  whom,  as  a  sub-committee,  the  whole  administration  of  edu¬ 
cational  matters  in  Scotland  will  in  reality  rest.  But,  in  truth, 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  Medical  Council  gives  no  security 
whatever  that  the  feelings  or  opinions  of  the  profession  will  be 
represented,  or  even  respected.  On  the  contrary,  should  any 
collision  arise  between  medical  and  non-medical  opinion,  it  will 
be  competent  for  the  Crown  to  introduce  into  the  Council  men 
who,  by  the  very  sentiments  that  have  recommended  them  to  the 
Government,  may  be  most  obnoxious  to  the  great  majority  of  their 
professional  brethren.  Even  should  such  a  crisis  not  arise,  we  are 
far  from  feeling  assured  that  we  shall  probably  be  in  good  hands. 
There  are  not  wanting  men  in  the  medical  profession,  who  give 
themselves  infinite  trouble  to  be  on  familiar  and  confidential 
terms  with  persons  in  authority.  But  our  experience  of  such 
men  would  rather  lead  us  to  avoid  committing  to  them  the 
honour  and  the  interests  of  their  professional  brethren. 

A  seat  at  the  Council  will  be  sought,  either  as  a  legitimate 
professional  distinction,  or  as  a  means  of  notoriety.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  office  will  soon  fall  into  contempt,  and  be  accepted 
only  by  contemptible  men.  But,  supposing  that  Government 
shall  possess  the  clear-sightedness  and  magnanimity  not  to  pro¬ 
stitute  the  office,  will  no  evil  follow  from  the  permanent  existence 
of  a  medical  aristocracy,  endowed  with  great  powers,  for  the 
exercise  of  which  they  are  not  directly  responsible  to  their 
brethren,  but  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  to  the 
Ministry?  Will  the  moral  influence  of  the  profession,  which  so 
greatly  depends  upon  its  freedom  from  political  bias,  not  be  com- 
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promised  by  this  equivocal  position  of  some  of  its  distin¬ 
guished  members  %  Will  not  these  appointments,  like  all  other 
political  appointments,  become  the  subjects  of  heated  discussion, 
and  much  canvassing  of  the  personal  and  political  qualifications 
of  those  who  hold  them  %  Will  not  those  who  are  best  fittest, 
through  experience  and  character,  to  represent  the  profession, 
shrink  from  encountering  the  atmosphere  of  public  life,  to  which 
they  are  so  little  accustomed,  and  leave  the  Medical  Council  to 
men  of  a  far  more  questionable  sort,  whose  object  is  not  so  much 
to  perform  a  duty  to  the  public,  as  to  surround  themselves  with 
a  fictitious  reputation  % 

Such  are  the  considerations  which,  it  appears  to  me,  ought  to 
influence  all  who  have  the  interests  of  MedicalEducation  at  heart, 
in  strenuously  opposing  this  Medical  Bilk  I  cannot  help  viewing 
it  as  one  of  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  measures  that  has 
ever  been  on  the  table  of  the  House.  That  the  Government,  and 
a  portion  of  the  non-medical  public,  wearied  out  by  the  incessant 
efforts  of  medical  reformers,  and  by  the  apparently  hopeless  col¬ 
lision  of  medical  interests,  should  seek  to  end  the  struggle  by  such 
a  measure  as  this,  cannot  be  regarded  as  wonderful ;  but,  that  the 
medical  profession,  free  hitherto,  and  distinguished  among  the 
other  learned  professions  by  its  freedom,  should  now  consent  to 
sell  its  birthright  for  such  a  mess  of  pottage  as  this  Bill  contains, 
I  cannot  believe.  I  trust,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  unguarded 
measure  may  be  the  means  of  opening  the  eyes  of  some  of  us, 
who,  having  hitherto  found  the  Government  to  be  too  much  of 
King  Log  in  matters  of  Medical  Education,  are  now  likely  to  be 
delivered  over  into  the  jaws  of  King  Stork. 


Edinburgh,  19th  June  1856. 


